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grey beneath, all the feathers irregularly banded and broadly 
tipped with white, the bands at the base of the middle feather 
being slightly narrower; throat whitish; rest of the under sur- 
face of the body, with the under wing-coverts, dull leaden-grey ; 
vent and under tail-coverts white; feathers of the leg dull grey ; 
beak and talons black; feet yellow. Total length 24 inches, 
beak from front 1:4, wing 12, tail 13, tarsus 3, middle toe 1:8, 
hind toe 1. 

Mr. Gurney informs me that in the Leyden Museun, besides 
the young specimen which formed the type of the species, there 
is another, which has the upper parts of the same colour as the 
specimen just described, but the under parts are of a rich rufous, 
except the throat, which is white. 


126. Accrrirer ZONARIUS, “ Temm.” ; Hartl. J. f. O. 1855, 
p-360; Id., Orn. Westafr. p. 15. “Astur macrocelides, Temm.,” 
Hartl., Orn. Westafr. p. 12 (juv.). 

A single adult specimen. This beautiful species was procured 
by Heer Pel on the Rio Boutry. Mr. Gurney tells me that it 
only differs from the southern A. tachiro in the much more 
rufous colouring of the under parts in the adult; and in this 
respect the Abyssinian form to which Riippell gave the name of 
A. unduliventris appears to hold an intermediate position. 


IV.—A list of the Birds of Turkey. By H. J. ELwes, F.Z.S., 
late Captain Scots Fusilier Guards, and T. E. Buckuey, 
B.A., F.Z.S. 


Ir was only after some hesitation that we decided on offering this 
paper to the readers of ‘The Ibis’ under the above title, as it 
is obyious that, with such scanty information as we at present 
possess, a catalogue of the species found im a country so exten- 
sive as that known under the name of Turkey in Europe must 
be very incomplete. 

Of the ornithology of the north-western and central provinces, 
next to nothing seems to be known; and the rest of the country 
has been only partially and imperfectly explored by a few 
Englishmen, most of whom are included in the brotherhood of 
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As, however, no complete catalogue has yet been attempted, we 
have collected all available information on the subject, including 
the various notices which have appeared at different times in 
this Journal and elsewhere*; and hoping that an imperfect list 
will be considered better than none at all, we beg the utmost 
indulgence on the part of our readers. 

A great many of our notes on the birds found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople are derived from two ornithologists 
who reside on the Bosphorus, and to whom our best thanks are 
due for the kindness with which they gave us all the informa- 
tion in their power. 

M. Amédée Alléon, a French gentleman who has lived long 
in the country, has for the last four or five years been making 
a collection of birds, which he himself mounts in a most artistic 
manner, hardly to be surpassed even by Mr. Hancock; and 
though he has not as yet paid much attention to the smaller 
species, he, with M. Jules Vian, has contributed to the ‘ Revue 
de Zoologie’ several papers on rare birds which have come under 
their notice. Mr. T. Robson, who is known in England as the 
discoverer of Acredula tephronota (Günther) +, has also made a 
large collection, principally of Jnsessores, and has sent to England 

* H, M. Drumnuonp, ‘List of the Birds observed to winter in Mace- 
donia, during a two months’ Shooting Excursion in the Interior during 
the winter of 1845—46. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. xviii. (1846) pp. 10-15. 

T. L. Powys, ‘Notes on Lirds observed in the Ionian Islands, and the 
Provinces of Albania proper, Epirus, Acarnania, and Montenegro.’ Ibis, 
1860, pp. 1-10, 183-140, 228-239, 338-357. 

W. H. Simpson, ‘A Fortnight in the Dobrudscha.’ Ibis, 1861, pp. 
361-374. 

C. Farman, ‘On some of the Birds of Prey of Central Bulgaria.’ This, 
1868, pp. 406-414, 1869, pp. 199-204. 

A. ALLEON, ‘ Note sur deux espèces d'oiseaux.’ Nev. et Mag. de Zool. 
1867, pp. 3-7. 

A, ALLEON et J. Vian, ‘Des migrations des oiseaux de proie sur le 
Bosphore de Constantinople.’ Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1869, pp. 268-273, 
805-315, 342-348 (still in course of publication). 

It may prevent future mistakes to remark that the first three of the 
gentleman above mentioned have since changed their names. Capt. 
Drummond has become Col. Drummond-Ilay, Mr. Powys Lord Lilford, 
and Mr. Simpson Mr. Hudleston, 

t Ibis, 1865, p. 95, pl. iv. 
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several serics of specimens which give us a good idea of the 
ornithology of the Bosphorus and its immediate neighbourhood. 

We have thought it best to include in our list such additional 
species as were observed in Epirus by Lord Lilford, since they 
fairly come within the confines of Turkey. 

The chief thing which strikes a naturalist travelling in 
Turkey, is the immense number and varicty of birds of prey 
which are seen everywhere. Owing to the superior interest 
which this order always possesses in the eyes of those new to 
southern Europe, and the short time which we were able to 
devote to any particular district, our own notes on the smaller 
birds are very meagre ; and we are indebted to Mr. Robson for 
filling up many of the blanks which would otherwise have been 
left. 

A more careful and systematic exploration of the country will 
doubtless add many species to the list, which at present in- 
eludes only those birds for whose occurrence we have good 
authority; and when we consider the great extent of the 
country, from the snowy mountains of Bosnia to the almost 
tropical plains of Macedonia, it is probable that Turkey will 
prove to possess one of the richest avifaunas in Europe. 

On the Ist of February 1869, we left Athens on horseback, 
and, as the road was infested by brigands, were obliged to take 
a guard of gendarmes as far as Chalcis. For about twenty 
miles our route lay over the plain of Attica, where we saw but 
little bird-life, and then entered the mountains, here covered 
with a species of fir which resembles Pinus austriaca, and pro- 
duces a great deal of turpentine. The next day we crossed a 
pass in which the snow lay deep, and descended into Beeotia, 
which is a hilly country covered with evergreens and underwood, 
and very thinly inhabited. Ilere we saw great numbers of 
Eagles, Aquila nevia and A. heliaca, and Kites, Milvus ictinus, 
but very few other birds. Greek Partridges, Caccabis greca, 
have become scarce of late years, owing to the number of 
firearms in the country; and even in the market at Athens 
there were very few. The island of Eubcea, where we re- 
mained several days, possesses some beautiful scenery, and would 
probably be found to contain many rare birds; our time, 
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however, was occupied in vainly trying to force a road through 
the snow on the mountains, which had not been so deep for 
many years. Circus swainsoni and C. eruyinosus were very com- 
mou here, but birds of prey generally are not so numcrous in 
Greece as in Turkey. 

We reached Volo, in Thessaly, on the 8th of February, but, 
owing to the political differences which then existed between 
Greece and Turkey, we were not allowed to land. Luckily, 
however, a French steamer was lying in the bay ready to start ; 
so we went on board, and arrived uext day at Salonica, a large 
and busy town inhabited by Jews, Turks, Greeks, and Italians. 
We made preparations for starting at once into the interior—a 
plan which had been strongly recommended by Col. Drummond- 
Ilay, and spent a month agreeably in shooting and collecting. 
Comfortable quarters were always found either in villages or 
monasteries; and as our cook was a tolerable hand at bird- 
skinning, we got a good many rare specimens, as well as some 
fair sport in the mountains. I would, however, warn any one 
who thinks of going to Turkey of the difficulty of getting good 
powder, as the importation of it is strictly prohibited, and the 
native manufacture is dear and very bad. 

Bears, red deer, roes, and wild boars are found in this pro- 
vince; and chamois are not uncommon on Mount Olympus. 
Wild fowl are very numerous in the gulf of Salonica and 
marshes of the Vardar and Karasmak rivers, which in summer 
would well repay a more careful exploration. 

On leaving Salonica we stopped a few days in Constantinople, 
where we had the pleasure of seeing M. Alléon’s collection, and 
visited his residence in the Forest of Belgrade, which in summer 
is an excellent place for birds (cf. Rev. Zool. 1869, p. 259). 
As, however, the season of their passage was not yet come, 
we hurried on to the Crimea, which, though very interesting to 
a soldier, is in early spring but a barren country for a naturalist. 

Little Bustards were feeding among the ruins of the Mame- 
lon, and Owls had taken the place of Russian sharpshooters in 
the quarries and ravines around the town of Sevastopol; but 
Larks (Alauda calandra, A. cristata, and A. brachydactyla) were 
the only birds which appeared very common. We returned 
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from the Crimea through Odessa, where there is a neglected 
museum of natural history, aud landed at Kustendji on the 1st 
of April. 

Here we found Dr. Cullen, who most kindly gave us all the 
information in his power, and enabled us to make some inter- 
esting and highly successful excursions in the neighbourhood, 
where we found some of the rarest birds in Europe breeding in 
abundance. Our time, however, was too limited to enable us 
to explore the marshes and islands at the mouth of the Danube ; 
so, after disposing of an exorbitant innkeeper by a little sum- 
mary Turkish justice, we went on by Tchernavoda and Rust- 
chuk to Varna, in which neighbourhood we expected, from Mr. 
Farman’s account, to do great things. The extent of wooded 
and broken country near the railway was so great, and our time 
so short, that we were not so successful as in the Dobrudscha, 
where, owing to the open country and scarcity of trees, bird’s- 
nesting is an easy matter. 

The country about the Devna lakes was very picturesque, and 
we enjoyed such beautiful weather that we left it with much 
regret; but as we were obliged to be in England early in May, 
we could not remain more than a fortmght, and returned up 
the Danube with all haste to Vienna. 


1. Vuttur monacuus, L. Black Vulture. 

We found this bird common in Macedonia, where, during the 
winter months, it frequents the plains. We often saw five or 
six soaring about together in search of food; but they seem to 
go along while without eating, especially during the breeding- 
season. We only once found a nest in Macedonia; and this was on 
a low range of cliffs overlooking the plain near Verria. We went 
there on February 27, and saw several Griffons about the rocks, 
which did not appear to have laid as yet; but a Black Vulture 
was sitting in a hole, and flew away on my approach. One of us 
climbed up with some difficulty, and found a single round white 
ece—different from any we obtained afterwards, and laid at least 
two months earlier, as those we took in the Dobrudscha were 
all fresh in the beginning of April. In Bulgaria they are still 
more common; and though they do not breed in colonies like 
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the Grifon, we found five nests within an hour’s walk on the 
borders of a large forest near Babadagh. Most of these nests 
were placed on stunted oak-trees, the tops of which they com- 
pletely covered. Out of about twenty nests only three contained 
two eggs each, all the rest but one; and though they are not so 
brightly coloured as some Spanish specimens we have seen, many 
of them are richly marked with brown. On this point we can- 
not agree with Mr. Tristram (Ibis, 1865, p. 246), as we never 
took or saw a Griffon’s egg approaching in richness of colour 
that of an average Black Vulture. They are also longer and 
more pointed than is usual with the eggs of raptorial birds. 
The Black Vulture, unless sitting hard, will not allow herself to 
be approached within shot, but goes off quickly and, after flying 
round once or twice, generally disappears. 

With a good glass she can be seen on the nest at a great dis- 
tance; and we saved ourselves much time in this way, as we 
never went to a nest unless the bird was on it. 

Near Pravidy and Schumla the Black Vulture is not so 
numerous as the Griffon, and, though there are many suitable 
rocks in that country, always makes its nest on a tree. 


2. Gyrs FULVUS (Gm.). Griffon-Vulture. 

Both in Macedonia and Bulgaria we found this splendid bird 
common, but nowhere so numerous as in the Pravidy valley, and 
a range of rocks about two miles from the station at Schumla- 
road. On the 18th of April we went there, taking ropes and 
men to assist us, as we expected to have much diffculty in 
getting at the nests. The Griffons, however, which had pro- 
bably been hardly ever disturbed, were obliging enough to make 
their nests on low ledges, some of which were perfectly easy of 
access; and had we been three weeks carlier, we might have got 
twenty or thirty eggs. Most of the young birds were already 
hatched; and we most decidedly differ from what Mr. Farman 
says (Ibis, 1568, p. 408) as to the time of the Griffon’s laying, 
for our experience is to the effect that the Black Vulture is at 
least a fortnight later than the other. In the sandstone cliffs 
which hem in the Pravidy valley, many caves and holes have 
been excavated as places of refuge in former days, and are now 
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tenanted by Griffonsand Eagle-Owls. One of these, into which 
one of us was let down by a rope, formed a perfect chain of 
galleries and chambers, and a most comfortable nursery for the 
young Griffons, which were gaping aud sprawling about the 
floor. 

Another “ Griffonry ” was the immense rock from which the 
monastery of Kalipetra takes its name, in the mountains above 
Verria; but it was always a mystery to us how the birds managed 
to sustain their existence. Not even Mr. Tristram’s in the Wady 
Hamam (Ibis, 1865, p. 248) could have been on shorter com- 
mons; and whenever we killed a deer, they would assemble by 
dozens round the gralloch, which could not have afforded them 
a mouthful a piece. In the Dobrudscha, the Griffon is more 
scarce; but a few are always found about the cliffs of the Danube. 


3. GYPAETUS BARBATUS (L.). Laemmergeyer. 

We only observed this bird in the mountains of Macedonia, 
where it seemed to be not uncommon; but as the females were 
probably sitting at this time, they were not seen very often. 
We never discovered the whereabouts of their eyries; but the 
shepherds say that they are very destructive to the young lambs 
and kids. In the museum at Athens, there are some very fine 
specimens obtained on Mount Parnassus. 


4. NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (L.). Egyptian Vulture. 

We only saw one or two of these birds in Greece, and in Ma- 
cedonia they are by no means common during the winter months; 
but in Bulgaria they are plentiful. The “Ak baba,” as it is 
called by the Turks, does not associate with other Vultures during 
the breeding-season, and makes a nest in a low range of cliffs, 
generally not very difficult of access. It does not breed until 
the end of April, when the Griffons have hatched, and lays its 
one or two richly marked eggs in a warm nest well lined with 
wool, rags, and hair. 

M. Alléon says that the Egyptian Vulture arrives in spring 
and remains only to the beginning of autumn, but is found 
during that time in great numbers in the town of Constanti- 
nople. It seems to distinguish between the Turks and Chris- 
tians; for in Pera, which is chiefly inhabited by foreigners, it 
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does not breed; while in Stamboul it builds on the cypresses, 
mosques, and rocfs of the tanneries, where it is never molested 
by the Mussulmans, and repays its hospitable treatment by car- 
rying off the garbage in the streets. 

The young birds leave the country as soon as they are able to 
fly, and do not return until they have acquired the adult plu- 
mage, which is probably not until they are two years old. 


5. AQUILA cHRYSAETUS (L.). Golden Eagle. 

So far as our experience goes, the Golden is by no means so 
common as the Imperial Eagle; and we never obtained a speci- 
men or found a nest. It occurs, however, in most parts of the 
country, as is testified by Col. Drummond-Hay, Mr. Farman, 
and others, and probably is more numerous in the mountain- 
districts. 


6. AQUILA HELIACA (Savigny). Imperial Eagle. 

This eagle is surprisingly common both in Macedonia and 
in Bulgaria, and is essentially a lover of the plains, where it may 
be seen hunting for food in the manner of a Buzzard or perched 
on a solitary tree. Hardly a day was passed when travelling 
over the great plains without finding some nests of this bird, 
which were often quite close to a well-frequented road. Many 
a hard and unsuccessful climb they gave us in the early part of 
the season, from their habit of sitting on the nest for several 
wecks before laying ; and it was some time before we could re- 
sist the temptation of going up whena magnificent Eagle quietly 
sailed off within a few yards. 

For as long as six weeks this continued, and we began to 
despair, till on the evening of April 2nd, when, at a Tartar vil- 
lage where we were to sleep, a great Eagle flapped off a nest on 
a stunted willow not a hundred yards from the house. One of 
us was very soon up, and found a beautiful egg covered with 
blotches of lilac and red, quite the finest we ever took. After 
this we found them frequently in isolated trees or bushes in the 
open country, only once in a wood. The nests are moderately 
large and flat, well lined with wool and rubbish, and contain from 
one to three eggs, which are usually much less marked and 
blotched than those of the Golden Eagle. 
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The male bird takes his turn at incubation, while the female 
goes in search of food ; and they sometimes leave the nest entirely 
for some time. The young are hatched at the end of April or 
beginning of May, and do not remain in the country very long, 
as we never observed an Imperial Eagle in immature plumage 
during the whole of our journey. 

In the evening these Eagles roost with Kites and Falcons in 
clumps of trees in the open country; and by waiting at these 
places just before dark we could always obtain specimens, as 
there were often six or seven in one tree. In the Dobrudscha it 
was by no means easy to distinguish this Eagle from the dark 
form of the Tawny Eagle (A. nevioides) which is found there ; 
and the eggs vary so much in size that in some instances they 
might easily be mistaken for those of the latter. 


7. AQUILA NÆVIOIDES, Cuv. Tawny Eagle. 

Our attention was first called to this bird by M. Alléon, who 
possessed in his collection a large number of specimens killed 
by him during the passage, at Buyakdere, on the Bosphorus. 
In the ‘ Revue de Zoologie’ for 1866 (pp. 273-277, pl. 20) will 
be found an illustrated article by him on this Eagle, which 
he then supposed to be the 4. mogilnik of S. G. Gmelin. Fur- 
ther on in the same volume (pp. 856-359) M. Jules Vian, wri- 
ting on the same subject, attempts to show that M. Alléon’s 
Eagle is the A. clanga of Pallas, but gives it as his opinion 
that 4. clanga is not a good species and must be regarded as 
a local form of A. nevioides: in the same periodical for the 
following year, 1867 (pp. 129-187), will be found an excellent 
paper by him on this subject. M. Alléon’s kindness has 
enabled us to submit two specimens of this bird to Mr. 
Gurney, who was at first of opinion that they must be referred 
to some unnamed species, as he had never scen any like them 
before ; but after going most carefully into the subject, and com- 
paring the skins with an African specimen of A. nevioides and 
an Indian one of A. fulvescens, he wrote as follows :— 

“ Notwithstanding the remarkable difference of coloration in 
each of the three specimens, they agree so closely in other re- 
spects that (greatly against my preconceived opinion) I ain now 

med 
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disposed to look upon them all as belonging to the same species, 
viz. Aquila nevivides, of Cuvier. I moreover discovered in 
the Eagle from the Bosphorus two small scapular feathers 
which I had previously overlooked. These confirm me in this 
opinion, as they are parti-colourcd, a portion of the feather being 
purplish-brown and the other portion being rufous, which is an 
especially characteristic form of coloration in the typical African 
adults of A. aevioides. This, I think, shows that the Bosphorus 
birds are not in adult dress; and I may, with reference to my 
former opinion that they belonged to a distinct species, add that 
I never before saw any specimens of A. nevioides in the same 
plumage as these Eagles obtained on the Bosphorus.” 

M. Alléon also thinks that he has never obtained an adult 
specimen out of the large number he has seen, and has never 
met with any of a tawny colour, though he finds specimens in 
the monlt having every appearance of youth with yellowish 
marks on the neck, wing-coverts, breast, abdomen, and tarsal 
plumes, in the same manner as the immature A. heliaca is 
marked. 

They are extremely abundant at the season of the passage in 
March and April, and may be obtained in large numbers by wait- 
ing on one of the high hills near the Bosphorus when the wind 
is south-east, but do not return by the same route in the autumnal 
migration. 


8. AQUILA NÆVIA (J. F. Gmelin). Spotted Eagle. 

Most abundant in the wooded plains of Macedonia, which 
swarm with birds of prey, White-tailed and Spotted Eagles 
being the commonest. We obtained a good many specimens 
by shooting them at roost, as, though a dull and sluggish bird, 
they are not easy of approach at other times. All that we got 
were rather larger than specimens from North Germany, but 
exactly similar in plumage. Jn the forest of Babadagh, in Bul- 
garia, they are common, also in the forest of Belgrade, near 
Constantinople, where they breed. In the open country of the 
Dobradscha the Spotted Eagle seems to have totally different 
habits (cf. Ibis, 1861, p. 368), as it frequents and breeds on the 
bare downs. Specimens that we shot here were larger and 
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stouter than the woodland birds, and came very near the dark 
form of A. nevivides just mentioned, which also breeds on the 
ground in the plains of South Russia and, probably, here. A 
series of Imperial, Tawny, and Spotted Eagles could be produced 
running almost imperceptibly into cach other in size, and nearly 
similar in colour; and when these birds are flying at a distance 
there is great difficulty in deciding the species, though an adult 
of A. heliaca will always show the golden head and white seapu- 
lar. With reference to the larger form of Spotted Eagle, to 
which Pallas’s name of Aquila clanga is usually referred, Mr. 
Gurney says :— i 

“hese two races (viz. the North German and South Rus- 
sian) bear a very similar relationship to each other to that which 
exists between A. nævioides, of Africa and Spain, and the smaller 
A. fulvescens, of India.” 

M. Vian, in one of the papers before mentioned (Rev. Zool. 
1867, p. 129), attempts to show that the name of A. clanga was 
intended by Pallas for the Russian form of Æ. nevioides ; but Mr. 
Gurney says :— i 

“I still retain my opinion that the bird described by Wil- 
lughby and Brisson, which was regarded by Pallas as identical 
with his Aquila clanga, is intended by each of these authors 
for either the smaller or the larger race of A. nevia, and has 
nothing to do with d. nævioides as suggested by M. Vian.” 

Two adult males, which were killed by M. Alléon in 1865, 
were of a pale tawny colour, much the same as African speci- 
mens of A. nævioides, but they had some new feathers of a cho- 
colate-brown, and were undoubtedly specimens of A. nevia. 


9. AQUILA PENNATA (J. F. Gmelin). Booted Eagle. 

We never observed this species in Macedonia or Greece, though 
it is probably found in the wooded parts of the country; but in 
the east of Turkey it is not uncommon, and breeds regularly 
near Constantinople. M. Alléon has three times taken the nest 
in the forest of Belgrade, and was kind enough to present us 
with some of the eggs, which are exactly like specimens from 
Spain. He informs us that it passes in immense flocks over the 
Bosphorus from Asia into Europe about the middle of April, 
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and is easily shot, both in the adult and immature brown plu- 
mage, by waiting on the tops of the hills near Buyukdere. We 
saw this bird in the forest near Babadagh, and were told it bred 
there, also near Pravidy. We have no doubt the Editor of ‘ The 
Ibis’ is right (Ibis, 1869, p. 208, note) in supposing that Mr. 
Farman mistook this species for the Rough-legged Buzzard ; it 
may, however, be distinguished on the wing by its more buoyant 
flight and the absence of the white rump. 


10. AquiLa BONELLU (Temm.). Bonelli’s Eagle. 

We have no authentic instance of this bird’s occurrence in 
the cast of Turkey, though Mr. Hudleston says he observed it 
on the Danube, and Lord Lilford found it in Albania. 


ll. Crreartus cariicus (J. F. Gmelin). Short-toed Eagle. 

We never obtained a specimen, but are almost positive of its 
occurrence in Bulgaria, and M. Alléon has found it breeding in 
in the forest of Belgrade. It is very numerous on the Bosphorus 
during the migration. 


12. Haniagetus aLBicILLa (L.). White-tailed Eagle. 

Very common in Macedonia and all along the coasts of the 
Black Sea, being found also at a considerable distance in the 
interior. Inthe great marshes of the Karasmak, which are sur- 
rounded by swampy forests of willow and black poplar, the 
White-tailed Eagle seems to find a congenial abode, though a 
very different one from the precipitous headlands of the Hebrides, 
where we had first made its acquaintance. It is here so plen- 
tiful that we found three nests within half a mile of each other, 
all of which were tenanted, and there were numerous others at 
a short distance. 

In these dismal woods, which are interspersed with patches of 
high reeds, with dense brambles and underwood in the dryer 
places, the water is often up to one’s waist. Many sorts of wild 
fowl literally swarm, and attract a corresponding number of birds 
of prey. Vultures, Eagles, Falcons, Buzzards, Harriers, and 
Owls were so numerous that in the evening nearly every tree 
was tenanted by some great bird which had come from the sur- 
rounding swamp to roost. Among these, Spotted and White- 
tailed Eagles were mest common; and the letter were all breed- 
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ing in the month of February. Some pairs, indeed, must have 
commenced nidification as early as Christmas ; for a nest was 
found on the 17th February, containing two young ones at least 
a week old. The nests were usually placed on large willows or 
poplars, and from these eyries we obtained a view which seldom 
gladdens the eye of a naturalist. Here and there one could see 
small parties of Cranes stalking about amongst the bog-myrtle 
bushes, Great White Herons in snowy grandeur wading solemnly 
in the reeds, Pygmy Cormorants sitting on the branches which 
overhung the water, flocks of Little Gulls hawking like Swallows 
in the bright sunshine, Ducks of a dozen species flying about 
in every direction, Smews and Grebes diving in the streams 
which intersect the marsh, Harriers and Eagles sailing over 
the tops of the reeds and striking occasionally at some unwary 
Duck; while waders and warblers of many kinds frequented the 
outskirts of this ornithological paradise. Indced the days that 
we spent at Luko Monastir, a small monastery on the edge 
of this morass, were among the pleasantest of our tour; and 
what with Pheasant- and Duck-shooting in the mornings, nest- 
ing and EKagle-shooting in the afternoons, and skinning in the 
evenings, our time was fully occupied. 


? 13. HALIAETUS LEUCORYPHA (Pall.). Pallas’s Sea-Eagle. 

The only authority we have for including this bird in our list 
is that of Mr. Farman (Ibis, 1869, p. 202); and though we 
searched all the localities he mentions, we never observed it. 
M. Alléon has never obtained it; but as it is known to breed in 
the Crimea (Zoologist, 1857, p. 5354), it doubtless wanders 
occasionally to the Turkish coast of the Black Sea. 


14. Panpion HALI#ETUS (L.). Osprey. 

Not uncommon near Varna, and breeds in the woods about 
Gubedjic, but never observed elsewhere by us. It is said to be 
common about the mouth of the Danube, and is found by M. 
Alléon to be resident in the forest of Belgrade, 


15. Burro vuitearis, Bechst. Common Buzzard. 
Not uncommon in the wooded districts of Macedonia and 


Bulgaria. 
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16. Bureo rerox (S. G. Gmelin). Long-legged Buzzard. 

We never obtained a specimen of this fine bird; but M. Alléon 
informs us that one was killed in the winter of 1856. Mr. 
Robson has also procured it. 


17. Burso pesertrorum (Daud.)*. Desert- Buzzard. 

Great numbers of this species have been observed by M. 
Alléon during the spring and autumn migration at Buyukdere, 
and we saw several specimens in his collection which agree in 
every respect with examples from North Africa. He also tells us 
that he has twice found the nest in the Forest of Belgrade. 
Most of these birds probably pass through Turkey to Russia, 
where they are said to breed commonly}; but a few, tempted 
by the beautiful woods on the Bulgarian coast, remain during the 
summer. A nest, from which the female bird was shot, was dis- 
covered by one of us on April 24 near Sindal, a village about 
twenty miles from Varna. It was lined with moss and green 
leaves, and contained three eggs, which differed but little from 
those of the Common Buzzard. The ery is a shrill melancholy 
whistle, not unlike that uttered by that species. 


18. AncurpurEo LAGOPUS (L.). Rough-legged Buzzard. 

Occasionally found near Constantinople in winter. It has 
been killed by Mr. Robson, and it is also contained in M. 
Alléon’s collection. 


19. PErnis artvorus (L.). Honey-Buzzard. 
Common during the migration on the Bosphorus, and, no 
doubt, breeds regularly in the forests of Northern Turkey. 


20. Mitvus ictinus (Savigny). Kite. 

Very numerous in Macedonia, but not seen by us in Bulgaria 
or near Constantinople, where it is replaced by the Black Kite. 
About the villages in the plains of Macedonia a number of Kites 
may always be seen hovering in search of offal; but, though 
never molested by the people, they are very wary. In the evening 
they resort to small clumps of trees to roost in company with 

* With respect to this species and its identity with B. cirtensis, sce 
Mr. Gurney’s remarks (Ibis, 1862, pp. 361-363). 

(Cf. Journ. fiir Orn. 1855, p. 94.—Ep.] 
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Eagles and Falcons, but are very suspicious and shy, and will 
not settle down until it is quite dark if they have been disturbed 
by any one passing. We never saw them in the mountains or 
woods, but always about the sheepfolds and houses in the 
plain. 


21. Mitvus mierans (Bodd.). Black Kite. 

Extremely common on some parts of the Danube, where it 
breeds on the islands, which are covered with a dense thicket of 
willows and a few poplars. In these trees it begins to build in 
April, and lays, about the first week in May, inavery small nest, 
which at first sight would not seem large enough for the eggs of 
a Crow. It is also found in the interior of the country and in 
the large towns, where it acts as scavenger. 

Two pairs of Black Kites had made their nest on a high 
plane-tree in onc of the busiest streets in Pera, and seemed quite 


insensible to the noise which was going on all day around 
them*. 


22. Farco sacer (J. F. Gmelin). Saker. 

As the Peregrine Falcon loves the precipices of the sea-coast 
or the neighbourhood of large inland waters, and the Lanner 
prefers the rocky gorges of a desert region, so the Saker finds a 
congenial home on the open downs and brush-covered hills 
which cover a large portion of the north of Turkey. In some 
localities, where the country is of this nature, it is a common 
bird—so much so that we obtained no less than five of its nests 
in a very few days. 

Its habits in the breeding-season have been well described by 
Mr. Farman (Ibis, 1868, p.459) ; so we will not further enlarge 
upon them, except to say that it often chooses an old Vulture’s 
or Hagle’s nest, in the centre of which a hole is scratched for 
the eggs. The male bird sits quite as often as the female; and 
both are usually seen in the neighbourhood of the nest. Four 

* Mitvus Govinda, Sykes. Pariah Kite. 

M. Alléon informs us that he has recently obtained two imimature spe- 
cimens of this Indian species near Constantinople during the autumn 
migration; and though one would have expected that they might rather 


have been M. egyptius, he appears quite contident that he is not mistaken. 
It has, we believe, never been recorded previously as occurring in Europe, 
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is the usual number of the eggs; and though Mr. Farman says 
they are more pointed than other Falcons’ eggs, out of twenty 
that we obtained, only five (from ene nest) were at all elongated, 
the rest being of the size and shape of those of the Peregrine 
Falcon, but, asa rule, not so brightly coloured. 

In Macedonia we observed the Saker several times, but, owing 
to the extraordinary way in which they carry off shot, we were 
unsuccessful in obtaining any, though we afterwards found no 
difficulty in shooting them from the nest. 

M. Alléon informs us that the Saker breeds in holes in some 
of the ancient Roman aqueducts which pass through the Forest 
of Belgrade ; but none were there when one of us visited them 
with him, and the choice of such a situation is certainly quite 
different from the usual habit of the species. 


23. Fauco Lanarivs, L. Lanner Falcon. 

I cannot be quite positive as to the occurrence of the Lanner 
in Macedonia, as we could not obtain a specimen; but we shot 
several times at Falcons which, we believe, were of this species. 
We were equally unsuccessful in Bulgaria, though we found two 
or three pairs of Falcons, which no doubt were Lanners, about 
the same rocks where Mr. Farman had previously found them. ~ 

One nest of four eggs was got in a range of rocks above the 
Schumla-road station; and the birds, which we saw distinctly, 
screamed in a manner quite different from the Peregrine Falcon, 
and were certainly not Sakers. , 


24. FALCO PEREGRINUS, L. Peregrine Falcon. 

Not observed in Bulgaria, but is tolerably common in Mace- 
donia during the winter. We shot one immense female which 
was sitting on a tree in a marsh gorged with food; but we 
never observed it except in the neighbourhood of water; and 
we may remark that in Scotland the Falcon’s nest almost 
invariably overhangs either the sea or an inland loch, 


25. Hyporriorcuis ÆSALON, L. Merlin. 
Common during winter in Greece and Macedonia, but can 
hardly breed in the country, as we never saw it after March. 


26. Hyrorrrorcuis sUBBUTEO (L.). Hobby. 
A very common summer visitor to Turkey, where it arrives 
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about the second week of April, and frequents the groves of trees 
which are found here and there in the open country. 


27. ERYTHROFUS VESPERTINUS (L.). Orange-legged Hobby. 

First noticed on the 25th April, when they appeared in 
considerable numbers near Sindal, in Bulgaria, and frequented 
ploughed fields, where they hawked about for flies and insects. 
We cannot say whether they breed in this part of the country ; 
but Mr. Farman does not mention the fact in his list. 


28. TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, G. R. Gray. Kestrel. 

Extremely common at every place we visited, both in winter 
and spring. 

29. TINNUNCULUS cencuRis (Frisch). Lesser Kestrel. 

We never observed this species but once, when snowed up in 
a Bulgarian village near Salonica on March 6th. Early in the 
morning a Lesser Kestrel, which had probably just arrived, flew 
against the house and was killed. We do not think it is found 
commonly, except in the most southern part of the country. 


30. ASTUR pALUMBARIUs (L.). Gos-Hawk. 

Not rare in any part of the country, and remains during the 
whole year. A nest was seen in the Forest of Belgrade; and 
another was found near Gubedjic on the day the eggs of Buteo 
desertorum were taken. This last was in an oak-forest near the 
sea; but there is reason to believe that the Gos-Hawk is more 
plentiful in the pine-forests of the Balkans. 


Əl, ACCIPITER NISUS (L.). Sparrow-Hawk. 


A common bird in most parts of the country, and much 
more familiar in its habits than in England. 


32. ACCIPITER BREVIPES (Severzow). Short-toed Sparrow- 
Hawk. . 

We have no doubt that this Sparrow-Hawk, and probably another 
species which we are not yet able to identify, are not uncommon 
in the east of Turkey ; and the present species has been killed, 
both by Mr. Robson and M. Alléon (Rev. Zool. 1867, p. 3), near 
Constantinople. In Mr. Robson’s collection are two small 
Hawks which certainly appeared to belong to another species 
—possibly Accipiter gabar, but we cannot be sure of this. 
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33. Circus zrucinosus (L.). Marsh- Harrier. 

Extremely numerous in every part of the country where 
marshy ground is to be found, more so than any other bird of 
prey. The great variety of plumage in this species is at first 
very puzzling, some of the very old males having the wings and 
tail of a bluish cream-colour, and in some cases nearly white ; 
Mr. Robson has a specimen whose centire plumage is of a deep 
brown, almost black. 


34. Circus cyaneus (L.). Hen-Harrier. 
Tolerably common, but not somuch so as the Pale Harrier, 
which in a great measure replaces it. 


35. Circus swarnsoni (A.Smith). Pale Harrier. 

Most numerous in the Dobrudscha, where it is so common 
that a basketful of eggs may be gathered in a day in some of its 
breeding-places. On the wing it is almost impossible to distin- 
guish this species from the preceding one; and the females are 
almost exactly similar, 


36. Circus cınERACEUS (Mont.). Montagu’s Harrier. 
Not so common as the last, but found in the Dobrndscha and 
near Constantinople, where Mr. Robson has procured specimens. 


37. ATHENE nocTva (Retzius). Little Owl. 

The commonest Owl in the country ; nearly all the churches, 
old houses, and ruins being tenanted by a pair. In the after- 
noon they come out, making a curious squeaking noise, and, 
when disturbed, go off with a slow undulating flight, like that 
of a Woodpecker. 


38. Scors giv (Scopoli). Scops Eared Owl. 
Not uncommon near Constantinople, where it breeds, but 
never observed by usin other parts of the country. 


39. Buso maximus, Ranzani. Eagle-Owl. 

A common species all over Furkey, especially m the woods of 
Macedonia and on the treeless downs of the Dobrudscha, which 
it seems to find as well suited to its habits as more sheltered loca- 
lities. In this part of the country it chooses a bank of carth on 
the side of a ravine for its cyry, and scratches out a hole for the 
eggs in the bare ground, sometimes within sight of every passer 
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by. We found a nest of four hard-set eggs on April 8th, and 
others containing young birds a fortnight later. 


40. Astoorus (L.). Long-eared Owl. 

We shot one specimen on the mountains of Macedonia, and 
afterwards found the species breeding on a low island in the 
Danube, covered with a dense thicket of willows. The young 
were three parts grown on the Ist of May; so that nidification 
must have been begun before the ice broke up on the river. 


41. Asto BrAcuyotus (l.). Short-eared Owl. 
Breeds commonly in the Dobrudscha, where we obtained one 
or two nests, but did not find it anywhere else. 


42. Syrnrum ALUCO (L.). Tawny Owl. 

This cannot be a common species, as we never saw or heard 
it; but Mr. Robson has obtained it more than once. In his col- 
lection was a pefectly black Owl which no doubt was a melanite 
variety of this species. 


43. Strix FLAMMEA, L. Barn-Owl. 
Not observed by us, but included in Lord Lilford’s list. 


44, NYCTEA TENGMALMI (Gmel.). Tengmalm’s Owl. 
Said to have once occurred at Corfu (Ibis, 1860, p. 133). 


[To be continued. | 


V.—On the Ornithology of Hainan. 
By Rosert Swinnoe, F.Z.S. &e. 


(Plate IV.) 


AFTER my successful researches in the island of Formosa*, I 
was determined, should an opportunity offer itself, to pay a visit 
to the island of Haman. The opportunity came in the spring 
ot 1868, when Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking, being de- 
sirous to obtain information on the commercial capabilities of 
that island, with a view to opening a port in it for European 
trade, gave me instructions to repair thither in a gunboat to 
prosecute inquiries, the whole cruise not to extend over two 

* Cf. Ibis, 1860, pp. 186, 187, 359-361: 1863, pp. 198-219, 250-311, 
377-485 ; 1864, pp. 861-370, 425-429, 


